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AFFILIATION QUESTION. 


Result of the Ballot. 


For affiliation me em 72 
Against am aa at << ae 
Majority against ... a - 


APRIL MEETING.—ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The next meeting will be held at Battersea on Wednesday, April 18th, 
by kind invitation of Lawrence Inkster, Esq., Chief Librarian. It was 
originally arranged to meet at the Central Library, but Mr. Inkster has 
obtained permission for tne meeting to be held at the Upper Town Hall, 
Lavender Hill (entrance in Town Hall Road), which is about one minute’s 
walk from the Library. 

The programme for the evening is as follows :— 

7. 0. Light refreshments will be served in the Upper Town Hall. 

7.30. Senior paper: Philip C. Bursill, Assistant Librarian, Woolwich. 
‘The Treatment of Periodical Publications.’’ 

Synopsis: Accession methods ; cataloguing ; binding ; replacing. 

8.30. Impromptu. Certain (unprepared) members wil] be called upon to 
discuss, in five-minute speeches, some of the questions printed in 
the announcement of this meeting in the Sessional Programme. 
Their remarks will be discussed by the meeting. 

All assistants, whether members or not, are cordially invited. Ladies 
will also be welcomed. 

There is a constant service of trains from Waterloo and Victoria to 
Clapham Junction. The Library and the Town Hall are within five 
minutes’ walk of the station. 


MARCH MEETING. 


The March meeting of the Association was held at the Croydon Central 
Library on Wednesday, March 14th. Notwithstanding the distance from 
London there was a large and representative gathering of members and 
visitors from all parts of the Metropolis. In all, between 80 and 90 persons 
were present. 

The members assembled in the Cataloguing Room, and were con- 
ducted over the Library in parties, when the various features were ex- 
plained to them, after which an adjournment was made to the suite of 
Committee Rooms in the Town Hall, where tea was served. 

The business meeting which followed was held in the Croydon Council 
Chamber (by permission of the Mayor), and was presided over by Mr. 
Councillor H. Keatley Moore, B.A., B.Mus. (Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee), by whose invitation the Association met at Croydon. 

The junior paper for the evening, of which the following is a summary, 
was first read: 
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FIRST YEARS OF REFERENCE WORK 


By Joun Warner, Croydon Central Reference Library. 


Among the various departments of a public library in which junior 
may be called upon to assist, perhaps none will be found more interesting 


and instructive than the reference library, especially if the open-access 





system is in vogue. The chief reason for this is that the work is of a 
much more varied character than that which is usually carried out by the 
juniors of other departments. The present paper is a brief account of the 
writer’s own experience as a junior in the Croydon Central Reference 





Library. 

The junior’s first duty in the morning is to note the arrival of the 
periodicals. The check for this purpose is on cards which are arranged 
according to the periods of issue of the various mag es; that is, tu 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals. Each division has a ‘* to come 
and a “received ’’ guide, the cards being transferred from behind « to 
the other as the periodicals arrive. The cards for klies are art ed 
behind guides showing the day on which they are due; those for s 
behind guides showing the time at which they are du Overdues declare 
themselves automatically as the ‘* marking off ’’ proceeds 

The filing of the periodicals is performed by the janitor except when 
that officer is away, in which case it is done by the junior Che followi 
is a description of the method of dealing with daily newspapers Che files 
each consist of stout cloths about three feet long and varying i 
according to the width of the newspaper. Fixed to one end of the cloth 





is a strip of wood to which tapes are attached. Each day papers are 
placed on their respective files by passing the tapes through the icl 
margin of the newspaper. The tapes are then tied and the ne 
rolled round the strip of wood, forming a neat and mmpact rol 
the exception of ** The Times ’”’ the papers are only preserved for three 
months, and it is found that each file will accom: te the papers for 
that period. Tabs containing the necessary information are affixed to the 
end of the files. ‘* The Times,’’ which is allowed to lie flat until bound 
up into quarterly volumes, is the only exception to this system. For 
ordinary periodicals which are preserved there is a special file room fitted 
up with a series of pigeon-holes of various sizes in which the magazine 
are placed until ready for binding; the key to the pigeon-holes is on 
cards alphabetically arranged. The principal book reviews are kept 
cloth bound boxes in the cataloguing room. 

About every six months the junior will collate the var magazines 
for binding. The final checking and despatching is performed by 

It is with the periodicals that the junior gets his first experience of 
accounts. Every quarter as the magazine accounts é 
handed to him to check. When he has got well into reference 
yearly estimates for the Central and Branch Libraries will come 
his care. 

Having finished with the periodicals in the morning he will 
to straighten up a section of books; after this he wil tend to the 
stationery of the department. The shelving and replacing of books, 
magazines, papers, etc., used by readers is done at intervals during the day 

The last routine duty is the recording of issues, the method adopted 
being as follows: The symbols representing the main divisions of the 
classification are written down one side of a sheet of pap 
assistant replaces the books he notes down the number used 
At the end of the day the issue sheet is totalled up and the ré 
in the statistic book. 

One of the most interesting branches of the work is the 
local newspapers for cuttings. In consequence of the miscellaneous 
of the average local newspaper the only rules it has been found practical 
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to lay down relate to those parts of the contents which are useless for 
preservation. After the cuttings have been examined by a senior they are 
pasted on manila mounts which are specially cut and folded to size. 

A prominent feature of the department is the collection of prints. 
This includes any prints, maps, leaflets, posters, etc.. connected in any way 
with the locality. In addition there is a collection of forms and broad- 
sides which have been issued by the Library at various times. It is the 
duty of the youngest member of the reference staff to see that these are 
mounted and kept up to date. In November of each year as the municipal 
elections come round he will see that circulars are sent to the various 
candidates asking if they will present to the library copies of any posters 
or handbills issued in connection with their candidature. The same is 
done in the case of by-elections, and the less frequent Parliamentary 
elections. 

The *‘‘ occasional duties’’ mentioned in the synopsis of this paper 
consist of that portion of a senior’s work, which, as something in the 
way of a treat, the reference junior is occasionally allowed to perform. 
Cataloguing and classification rank first in importance and difficulty. The 
preparation of his tirst reading list is usually a sad disappointment to the 
junior. To begin with it is not quite such an easy accomplishment as it 
appears, and after expending a good deal of time and patience on it he 
has the mortification of beholding an unfeeling senior crossing out line 
after line, making alterations here and there, until at last the junior 
begins to wonder how much of the original list will remain. The 
acknowledging of donations, writing the slips for the librarian’s book 
suggestions, and several other items too numerous to mention here, will 
all come under the heading of ‘* occasional duties.’’ 

Perhaps the junior is never more usefully occupied than when assisting 
readers. It gives him an acquaintance with the insides of a number of 
works which in the ordinary way he would never think of consulting. In 
the course of a working day questions are asked on the most out of the 
way subjects, and until the junior has been some time in the Reference 
Library he will tind himseif unable to satisfy the wants of the majority 
of enquirers. Naturally the first works he learns to use are the quick 
reference books. The bibliographies usually attached to the end of the 
various articles will next attract his attention. In the course of time he 
will become better acquainted with the contents of the library; and in a 
great many cases will, with very little difficulty, find the information 
required. Before proceeding to search for information the assistant should 
always make certain that he understands what the reader wants; this is 
a very important consideration. At times readers do not seem to know 
exactly what they want, while very often they are unable to explain their 
needs. 

During his probation as a Reference Library assistant the junior will 
gain a great deal of experience by coming’ into contact with so many 
different classes of people. The library is visited by all sorts and condi- 
tions of readers and in the necessary tasks of attending to them, seeing 
that the rules are observed, and in many other ways, he will gain a 
knowledge of human nature that will be exceedingly valuable to him. In 
most cases of non-observance of the rules he should report to the senior 
or librarian-in-charge before taking any action in the matter; if he is 
observant the undesirables who are in the habit of visiting the depart- 
ments with which he has to deal will soon become known to him. 
Characters of this description should not be interfered with by the junior: 
he should report to the senior, who will then make his own observations 
in the matter. 

After a brief discussion, taken part in by Messrs. Kirby, Yates, 
Shawcross, Bursill, Roebuck, Sayers and others, the senior papers printed 
below were read: 


” 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE PLANNING OF AN_ IDEA? 
LIBRARY: AN UTOPIAN FORECAST. 

By W. J. Harris, Librarian, Stroud Green I H N 

When I was first asked to read a pape (ss 
mind, in one vast flight of imagination, evolved f 
title, [he Planning of an Ideal Library.’’ 

When, however, I came down to what my fri M Roel < - 
the rock bottom of the question, I quickly dis ) ] 
had been in my choice of a subject, and how imposs d be es 
efforts to describe in so short a time my views o1 p of 
a library justifying that portentious title, ** An | 

The title of this paper is, then, somewh: S 
it is my intention to treat principally of only ee de 
from accepted theories of library practice, and | t 
enumerate those essentials necessary in eacl é 
service that go to the making of an ideal libra 

I will endeavour to crystailise a few points \ < tl I 
have every reason to believe, were they put more g » Ope 
would make for efficiency, economy and utility 

Briefly, my first suggestion is In y 
building, one large room should be i ) : 1 
and side lights (like Matthew Arnold, I would \ é * swee 
and light ’’), and in the place of the usual 
various departments, artistic glazed screens sh¢ é 
stead. These screens would be moveable and p stable, 1 
would consist of a series of panels, jointed with re es, s 
when desirable the screens could be closed up to esses he 
walls. By this simple method of moveable screens, P S 
could be enlarged or reduced at will. 

The benefits suggested by this meihod are \ 5 I { 
we have complete elasticity in every depar H é 
librarians deploring that this or that departme S ind 
only possible to take from one room, or add t I 
facilitate the work of the library. I believe I | S o this 
defect is felt in most of our public libraries. 

In many libraries to-day, lectures have be ) 1 fe 1 
it is impossible to say what new development vy have Oo me 
in the future. Many libraries are debarred from a < S 
of lectures owing to lack of accommodation, but it possible, r 
the screen system in use, to overcome this difficul 

The cost of building is another important fact b sidered. It 
is possible to construct, upon the lines I am suggesting, a building 
least from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. cheaper than e with its comple 
ment of walls in the ordinary way, and the system screens would be 
more artistic and convenient. 

Good oversight and supervision, those two details of suct 
consideration in the economical administration of a , are ob ly 
apparent in the screen system, and need no explanation. Suffice ) 
say that the whole of the building devoted to the pul would be in full 
view of the staff from the service counter. 

A building, even of small capacity, could be utilised to its 
extent, and would thus contrive, like Goldsmith’s famot chest 
** Deserted Village,’ a double debt to pay. I put forward this plea with 
some diffidence, yet with some confidence too, and if it will allow a 
librarian to adapt his building to greater purpose, the method is worth 


trying. 
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The second part of this paper will consist of a criticism of another 
departure from the beaten track—i.e., the amalgamation of the reference 
and lending libraries, and their use, not as two separate entities, but as 
one department. 

At the Bibliographical Classes held at the London School 
of Economics in 1903-4 by Mr. J. D. Brown, the question of lending and 
reference books was discussed, and the lecturer rather ironically remarked 
that all books over a certain weight and size were reference books, and 
those under, tending books. 

The distinguishing features then between a reference and lending 
book are difficult to define, and the dividing line between them is fine 
indeed, if it exists at all. The best definition of a reference work that I 
know comes from that hotbed of librarianship, the United States. ‘*A 
reference book is a book to be consulted for definite points of information, 
rather than to be read through, and is arranged with explicit reference to 
ease in finding specific facts." Such works as Dictionaries, Directories, 
Annuals and Year Books, Encyclopedias, Atlases and Gazetteers, and 
Encyclopadic works devoted to specific branches of knowledge, are 
obviously reference books, and there is no dispute here, but when we come 
to examine the more general field of literature, and consider technical and 
scientific books, works upon art, literature and their allied subjects, the 
difficulties of definition and separation increase, and make us pause. The 
question of price must of necessity be ignored, as this does not, or should 
not, enter into the relative value of books as books, in either department. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the method of distinction for the 
placing of books in either the reference or lending libraries? No distine- 
tion whatever should be made between the two departments, excepting in 
the above mentioned instances. Both departments should be treated as a 
whole and used as such. By their amalgamation, a unity and consistency 


would be immediately accomplished. All books upon specific subjects 
would be brought together. 1 take it for granted that the library would 
be classified upon a systematic and recognised scheme. Under our pre- 


sent régime, it is impossible to tell at a glance all that a library may 
contain upon any particular subject, and therefore it would be more 
useful to have one entire collection, than one split up into two and often 
three departments. Those who have had experience in the working of a 
fully classified library will at once appreciate the value of these remarks. 
Why should books dealing with the same subjects be placed in separate 
departments, merely because some cost over a certain sum, or that their 
size is large? Why should an important treatise upon science stand apart 
from its compeers ? 

In a certain library some few years ago a grant of £300 was given 
from the technical funds for the purchase of technical books. It was then 
stipulated that these books should be placed in the reference department. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a very large number of these books 
are now out of date, and have never been consulted. This is only one 
instance where money has been wasted upon a reference department. Had 
these books been merged into the lending library collection, there is every 
reason to believe they would have served a useful purpose. It is probable 
they would have been tne worse for wear, but as I have said elsewhere, 
‘books are tools for readers, not ornaments for shelves,’’ and the value 
of a library to the general public does not always consist in the aggregate 
number of volumes possessed, but in the use to which those volumes have 
been put. 

Mr. Ernest A. Savage, in a very able article, recently pointed out 
with some justice that our reference departments were the least used, and 
the most expensive of the library service. ‘This accusation is irrefutable, 
as is amply shown by the figures Mr. Savage put forward to prove 
his case. 
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a large amount 





You will, I believe, agree with me when I say 
of money is being uselessly spent upon many of our municipal reference 


libraries. These remarks do not apply to provincial libraries, which are 

self-contained, their geographical isolation making them so. In the 

metropolitan area, or in an area embracing, say, a radius of ten miles 
} 


round London, large reference libraries appear to be somewhat expensive 


luxuries. They certainly are not used to an extent which justifies the 
large amount of money often spent upon them. The bona-fide students 


do not patronise our municipal reference libraries in numbers This is 
largely owing to the fact that we do not sutticiently specialise yet. 














I would suggest that all books be stored together to form one united 
whole, and only one library department be used for the reception of books 
In addition there should be provided a smaller room adjoining the book 
store, under complete supervision from the service counter, fitted with 
students’ tables, and used for reference purposes only This would place 
all the books in the library at the convenience of rrowers 

The economy of centralising the staff is a great vantage gained by 
combining the two departments. This would nat prove, not only a 
means of greater strength in the service. but also he staff. A I 
staff would come into direct contact with all t borrowers All 
readers would obtain a first-hand knowledge of the works contained 
in every section of the library, and being systematically classified, the 
library would prove of an exceptional educational and recreative value to 
the community. It would also naturally obviate tl transference of the 
various lending and reference books from o ep nent te other 





which occurs under our present system. 
The question of shelving is another important point in its considera- 











tion. The shelving of one collection of books, all things being equal, 
must of necessity be more economical than the shelving of two, and in 
the planning of a new library a great saving of space and money could 
be effected by this means. 

Some few years ago the late Hon. Sec. to the Library Association, 
Mr. Inkster, suggested the interchange of library tickets This would 
give any reader the opportunity of borrowing from any municipal public 
library, and Mr. Sidney Webb, and more recently Dr. H. B. Bracket 
bury, the Mayor of Hornsey, suggested the spe sation of each public 
library in one particular subject. There is little doubt that this will 
ultimately come to pass, for with the interchange of tickets, and a 
system of specialisation, many of the difficulties we now experience 1 
disappear. It is quite impossible for the ordinary public library to mak« 
an adequate and representative selection of literature upon every subject 
and, moreover, keep it up to date, for that is the main difficulty ic 
libraries can only be selective at the best, they can never be collecti 
excepting where specialisation is carried out in one particular branch of 


knowledge. 

I would suggest that every public libr: 
branch of literature. Each library should take a special subject, and in 
this way most or every branch of knowledge would be definitély covered. 
With the special facilities which the interchange of tickets would allow 
readers could borrow from any library within a radius that could be 
determined. This would give at once a distinction to each individual 
library, a distinction which at this present day the majority of libraries 
do not enjoy. 

How many public municipal libraries do we not see, working often 
in close proximity, buying identically the same books, and thus duplicating 
their stocks. Specialisation would prevent this useless duplication of ex- 
pensive works. I take the liberty of quoting my friend Mr. Sayers, for 
he has recently expressed exactly those ideas that I wish to introduce 
here. ‘‘ Side by side, library after library is doing parallel work, whereas 


ry should spec allse in one 
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an interested co-operation between district and district would ensure that 
one library bought those books which its neighbour could not buy, that 
it compiled catalogues and reading lists which its neighbours could not 
compile. The co-operation would ensure interchange of work and of 
books, and one library would supplement the other.’’ 

This would be a great step in the mutual co-ordination of our work, 
and would extract from the public, our great task-masters, an acknow- 
ledgment of the utility of public libraries, an acknowledgment often too 
tardily given. 

By the systematic exchange of catalogues each librarian would be 
able to advise readers intelligently upon all subjects, and keep them in- 
formed of all the latest and best books upon their particular study. 

The duplication of expensive books would be obviated, the staff would 
be under greater control, the appearance of the library would be enhanced, 
and the fact of having only one library department would give a unity 
and strength to the collection, and make for economy, efficiency, and 
utility. 

[The writer of this paper desires to say that it was written with the 
main idea of creating a discussion, and it does not, therefore, necessarily 
represent his views on the subject. The amalgamation of the Reference 
and Lending Libraries applies more particularly to the smaller libraries in 
London, where such amalgamation, while it should not abolish the 
Reference Library, would probably make it of greater use to the public, 
and more economical in its administration. | 


THE AMALGAMATION OF LENDING AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES. 
Some Remarks on Library Planning. 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers, Sub-Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


Absolute uniformity of thought is impossible among men who think 
at all; and without claiming to be an original or even independent thinker 
1 find many points on which my thought is not uniform with that of Mr. 
Harris. My remarks are merely a commentary on the ideas he has 
placed before you. 

At the last annual meeting of the Library Association, if I remember 
aright, Mr. H. T. Hare, the well known architect, expressed it as his 
conviction that municipal libraries were commonly planned 


on wrong 
lines. 


He thought that a large and comprehensive room like the interior 
of a church would be the model for future libraries; that is to say, he 
would devote the major part of one extensive room to an amalgamated 
magazine and newsroom—he saw no reason for the separation of these 
departments—and divided from this reading room by a light glazed screen 
he would have the lending library. Just without the reading-room, and 
forming a kind of transept to his church-like structure, he would have a 
very small room devoted to the duties of a reference library. The dis- 
cussion that ensued seemed to prove that Mr. Hare was swayed by the 
prevalent and pernicious delusion that the newsroom is the predominant 
and not a subsidiary department of the library. Here we have the first 
principle involved in any study of library planning—the emphasis to be 
placed on particular departments. On this point local conditions often 
dictate in no undecided manner; and certainly librarians have no real 
agreement. One able librarian gives his vote for the lending library, and 
emphatically, but somewhat unconvincingly I think, dubs the reference 
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library *‘ the municipal library’s least used and most expensive depart- 
ment.’’ One would probably not be far wrong in saying tl i 
tacitly held by a large number of librarians, although fe woul 

their opinion as courageously as the librarian to I 

You have only to reconnoitre the libraries within a twenty-miles’ radius 
of this place to see my meaning. And, in the metropolis, this seems a 
perfectly logical position to hold. The capital contains those great stu- 
dents’ libraries the British Museum and the Guildhall, besides se the 
various national departments and learned societies. | le provinces the 
matter assumes another aspect. Opposed to this le of the superior 
claim of the lending library. is the idea that was quite mon te ears 
ago, that the only part of the library worth considerat s the reference 
department. We all know those benevolent schoolmast e ind 1als 
who are for ever shaking their heads over the prevalent habit of novel 
reading ; who believe with prosaic fervency that the per 1 ri- 
ment of the shop assistant in spare hours is containe Encyclo- 


pzdia Biblica,’’ the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History,”’ the \ es of 
the ‘* Rolls Series,’’ and the idea of ladies 
remembér that the ladies are the omnivorous novel readers—never seems 





to enter their heads. Then there is our delightful fr who 1 tains 
that he is entitled to see at the public library every \ m ever g 
news-sheet published; that such things as reference id le g es 
are all very well, but may be wisely relegated to | ( e-way 


rooms; but the Newsroom—this is the library. 














This seems to be a wearisome digression, I erely 
insist on these divergencies of opinion to show y I S s have to 
be surmounted before we can plan our ideal library Wher s been 
settled conclusively wnat emphasis is to be placed on « department, we 
shall be able to set about our planning; but the é - rity on 
municipal libraries has told us that the difference betw he character 
of a reference and a lending library book is purely « vy, and thus, 
in the nature of things, we shall never reach a common agree! 

{ think Mr. Harris takes the first view—that of the pe f é 
lending library—and I suppose he will be surprised to he t. Surely 
he must know that in reading quiet is an essential to the erage person. 
Benjamin Franklin had such concentration that he could rea w in the 
evenings in the crowded village tavern, but I imagine this power is. not 
general. If you watch your own reference lers efull will 
notice that they are irritated by even the slightes ( \ H is 
would screen off the reader in a sort of temporar ilcove It sounds 
well, but this alcove would occupy some part of the wall space that is 
covered by books, and so, while the reader was in occuy yn, tl part ol 
the library would not be available. Nor am I convinced that such a 
screen would offer adequate refuge from _ noise You notice tt the 
library proposed is an open access library in which tl ders pass to 
and fro at will. Speaking with experience of the est ope ess 
lending library I know, [ am convinced that on ordinarily busy « sions 
it would be impossible to obtain anything like the ess« | liet. Con- 
sider, we have very often 1,000 readers on ordinary days in « Central 
Lending Library, and on Saturdays more than half as many ga 
consider, | say, this number of people perambulating the room where a 
few courageous students are studying archeology or behind light 
glazed screens! I am afraid our reference issues w d dwindle rapidly 
if we amalgamated the departments in this way; the students, not being 
all Benjamin Franklins, simply could not endure it. If the scheme had 
been chosen for an indicator library the evil would be magnified. A 
borrowers’ corridor, and its necessary accompaniment of enquiries for 
books by their numbers, is unthinkable in the centre of the reference 
library. 
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Then there is the question of space. It seems to me that with the 
single-room plan the books could only be shelved round the walls; and 
as a postulate of open access library planning is that the height of the 
cases should not exceed eight feet, there would have to be an enormous 
wall-space to accommodate as modest a number of volumes as 40,000. 
If the cases were standard cases in the middle of the room, it would be 
necessary to have at least 8 feet between each if you would introduce a 
table into the intervening space; consequently five such cases would 
demand about 48 feet, assuming that each case is 1 foot 6 inches in 
diameter. This I think exorbitant for the number of cases, and even if it 
could be obtained, I still doubt whether the proposed 8 feet space would 
be sufficient to admit of the lending book readers passing round and 
round the reference readers. This question of space also gives rise to that 
of the site for such a library. For a fairly large town the site for this 
enormous room would have to be much larger than that for the present 
style of library ; moreover, it would have to be of an absolute rectangular 
shape; one cannot think of a large and satisfactory room on a crooked 
or triangular site, but | may be wrong in this. 

The principal advantage claimed for an amalgamation of the two 
departments is the single classification into which the books would fall. 
In one place you would find all the books the institution possesses on 
any given subject, and there are certainly times when the lending col- 
lection may be requisitioned to reinforce the reference books. When the 
single-room idea was first explained to me, this was the thing about it 
that immediately appealed to me; but on considering it, I found that the 
advantage was not so certain as it seemed to be. Unfortunately all the 
books on art are not folios, nor those on law all quartos, but they are of a 
multiplicity of sizes. To follow Mr. Harris’s idea of a single classification 
to its logical conclusion you would have duodecimo books rubbing 
shoulders with royal atlas folios in almost every class. This, as I say, is 
quite logical, but is it practical? Almost every shelf would have to be 
three feet in height, and that is practically impossible. Therefore it would 
be necessary to make a quarto, or at least a folio, collection; and at once 
you have a parallel classification, the very thing Mr. Harris set out to 
avoid. The evil of having books on a given subject in the separate 
lending and reference departments is slightly reduced by having them in 
one room; but it is only slightly, because the books must still be looked 
for in two or more places. I cannot help thinking that much of the desired 
result would be secured if in the present form of reference library we had 
a union subject catalogue containing entries of every book in the whole 
library system. In that catalogue one could have fully annotated lists of 
the available material on every subject. At the same time one admits that 
the finest catalogue in existence bears no comparison in the reader’s mind 
to a closely classified shelf of actual books. In passing I may note that 
at Croydon we attempt to give the reference library reader the use of the 
lending library by means of a pass admitting him to the lending catalogues 
and shelves, which he can obtain on application of the reference assistant. 

There are one or two minor objections to a huge combined room 
that are worth considering. Have you ever noticed the comparative diffi- 
culty one experiences in reading in a large room? The very hugeness of 
the place takes away that sense of isolation and quiet which are so de- 
sirable in studying. I think an ideal students’ library—and I think the 
general idea of a reference library is not a place in which to make 
references but a place in which to study—would be a series of complete 
special libraries each one accommodated in a small room. This would 
only be possible by the provision of a large number of the books in 
duplicate, because there would be a great deal of overlapping in almost 
every class. Moreover, the staff to supervise adequately ten or twelve 
rooms would necessarily be larger than the average municipal library 
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could afford. But once we affirm that the reference library is merely a 
room in which to make references, we do away with a larg part of the 





need for isolation. Another minor point is that of ventilation. A large 
room is not invariably airy, and the atmosphere of a church is certainly 
the last I should choose as desirable in a library. It is difficult to find 


the meaning between a close, unhealthy atmosphere, and a room exposed to 
draughts. Those of you who have been in our reference department here 
at Croydon will have seen that it is a large handsome room, but I can 
tell you it is a difficult reom to ventilate without draughts. Mr. Harris’s 








amalgamated library would demand a much larger room, and I fear the 
difficulty of ventilation would be proportionately increased Then in 


regard to light. So large a place could only be adequa lighted from 





the roof; this would increase the site diffic ulty, for sh tall buildings 
overlook it, a great deal of light would be excluded 
In summing up these brief remarks, it seems to me that Mr, Harris's 


idea could only be successfully applied to small libraries wl 
bined reference and lending issue does not exceed 300 d 

have a visible example of it on somewhat differes ines 
branch of the Fulham Libraries, where, | understand, the len 


books are to run around the reading room in a gallery 
reading room is not a reference library, and quiet is t te 
It remains to be seen how far this plan of the late Mr 
Barrett will prove successful. I believe Mr. Jast in Ss rec 
America saw several versions or perversions of this nalgan 
I hope we can persuade him to tell us about them this en 
I may say that I greatly appreciate the thought Mr. Harris 





on this problem, and the fact that I find difficulties in a 
in its entirety, does not prove that it is without excellence. 
Discussion. 








Mr. Faraday thought that readers should be allowed to take Reference 
Library books away, as although the books would not then be available 
for reference the readers who had the books out would be deriving greater 
benefit from them. He thought many books might be transferred from 
the Reference Library to the Lending Library, where the would be more 
appreciated. 

Mr. Young said that in America they often had only one stock of 
books at a library, hardly any being put aside exclusivel eference 
His experience was that the use made of the Referenc« y depended 
upon the quality of the books provided. He agree much good 


might be done by specialising, but thought that instead of sending readers 
to the libraries where books on special subjects might be obtained there 
should be some system whereby the books should be brou 
reader at the local library. 

Mr. Hawkins thought that the number of Reference Libraries shoul 








be reduced, and that one should be made to serve the needs of sever: 
districts. The objection to specialising was that a reader who desired a 
book on a particular subject might have to travel to a distant locality 





order to obtain the book desired. 

Mr. Bullen, referring to the question of co-operation, said that before 
libraries could co-operate there must be some central body to direct, and 
in London the only body to do this was the London County Council. He 
thought the plan of specialising in books relating to the trade or industry 
of the district was a good one. Catalogues of these special collections 
might be sent to other libraries and the libraries connected by telephone, 
so that books might be sent from one to another. 

Mr. Jast said that in America it was quite general to issue any 
books in the library to borrowers for home reading, excepting, of course, 
works of art and other expensive books. With regard to the general 
question of Reference and Lending Libraries he did not see eye to eye 
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with Mr. Harris. He could not see why the weight of a book should not 
be one of the deciding factors as to whether it should go in the Lending or 
the Reference Library. For a book beyond a certain size the Reference 
Library was the proper place. He agreed that there must be a breaking 
down of the barriers set up in most Reference Libraries with regard to the 
loan of books. In some Lending Libraries there were far too many 
books. It should be the aim not to have a great number of books on the 
shelves, but to have a selection where every one of its kind was good. If 
Mr. Harris’s plan of amalgamation were carried out research work would 
be impossible in the Reference Library. The success of the Reference 
Library depended upon the administration. He had proved at Croydon 
that it was possible to build up a thoroughly good reference issue. 

Mr. H. Keatley Moore in the course of some remarks pointed out, 
with regard to co-operation, that at Croydon all the libraries were con- 
nected by telephone, and if a reader at one library required a book which 
was in one of the other libraries a message was sent, and if the book 
was not out on loan it was immediately despatched by tram, so that in 
half an hour a reader would have the book. He quite agreed that 
Reference Library books should be available for home reading. He knew 
from experience that it was sometimes necessary to study these books at 
home. He was pleased that recently when he had asked to be allowed to 
borrow from the London Library a certain valuable work of reference his 
request was acceded to upon providing a guarantee. 

Votes of thanks were unanimously accorded to the readers of the 
papers, to Mr. H. Keatley Moore for his hospitality and for presiding, and 
to Mr. Jast, and one of the most successful meetings held so far this 
Session then terminated. 


During the meeting the votes in the affiliation ballot were counted by 
the scrutineers appointed for the purpose (Messrs. Hogg, Stephen, Sureties 
and Young). The result is announced on our first page. Mr. Roebuck 
then moved the motion standing in his name and printed in our last issue. 


Mr. Sayers seconded, and after amendment the following was carried: 


** That the members of the L.A.A. have given careful consideration 
to the proposal of affiliation received from the Library Association on 
April 20th, 1905; but regret that the suggested affiliation cannot be 
entertained, it being felt that an independent standing is best suited to 
the L.A.A. The L.A.A., however, thanks the Library Association for 
the compliment and recognition which this offer entails, and most 
heartily wishes that closer relations between the two bodies may come 
about, in support of which the L.A.A. offers its most cordial co-operation 
in all matters, and to be ready at any time to advise’ the 
Library Association on matters particular to our membership or sphere, 
and to carry out as far as possible any measure (apart from affiliation) 
which shall have for its purpose the advancement of the profession.’’ 


THE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the Committee was held at the Shoreditch Central 
Library on Wednesday evening, March 2Ist, when there were present 
Messrs. W. Geo. Chambers (in the chair), Bullen, Bursill, Coutts, Hatcher, 
Macdouall, Poulter, Rees, Smith, Stephen, Thorne, Roebuck (Hon. Sec.), 
and the junior co-opted members, Messrs. Bayley and Henley. 


Seven new members were elected, and other formal business transacted. 
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LIBRARY AND OTHER 





PUBLICATIONS. 











THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL KEGISTER Quarterly, 6d. net. 2s. 2d. per 
annum, post free. (The Gratton Press, 106, High Street, Camden Town, 
N.) “In the pages of ‘his journal it is proposed to provide the biblio- 
graphical public with a means of communication.’? The foregoing extract 
from the first number sufficiently explains the aim and scope There 
should certainly be room for a publication of this description, which will 
form a useful means of placing upon record notes and queries on pvints 
in Bibliography and Historical Printing. We wish success to the venture. 

GRAVESEND PusLic Liprary: Catalogue of books in the Lending 
Library [1906]. 137 pp. Price 9d.—An excellent example of a Dictionary 
catalogue of some 6,500 volumes. Des riptive notes or annotations 














are 
given in cases where titles are obscure or misleading, but in order to kee p 
down the cost of publication these are very brief. In most cases, how- 
ever, they are sufficient. We congratulate Mr. Philip upon a noteworthy 
production. 

BootLe Pusiic Lisrary: Mainly about Books, being a list of additions 
to stock. No. 1. February, 1906.—This publication is to take the place 
of the Quarterly Journ: It is to be issued gratis three times a year. 

Croyvon Pusric Lisraries: The Reader's Index, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
March and April, 1906.—ihe usual annotated list of additions, with a 
reading list on the British Parliament. 

NOTTINGHAM Lisprary Bucivetin, No. 104, April, 1906 

WILLESDEN GREEN Pustic Lisrary: Quarterly Record, New Series 
Vol. 5, No. 4. February, 1906.—A useful feature of this number is the 
author index to ihe lists of additions contained in the eight issues of the 
magazine since the publication of the Supplementary Catalogue in 1904. 

Wisconsin LisprRarRy BULLETIN, Vol. 2, No. 1. January—February, 
1906 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

It may not be out of place to draw the attention of our readers to the 
fact that, with the present number, ‘‘ The Library Assistant ’’ celebrates 
its centenary, in that it completes the issue of one hundred numbers. For 
eight years the journal has appeared regularly and uninterruptedly month 
by month, and that it has fully justified its existence there can be nc 
doubt. Indeed we claim that it has won for itself a recognised place in the 
literature of the profession. As the organ of the Library Assistants’ 


Association the journal has a mission which can be fulfilled by no other 


journal. It has supplied just that link which was needed to more closely 
unite assistants throughout the kingdom, and has, we believe, been the 
means of awaking in many a greater interest in their profession. Thus 
we can look back with a certain amount of satisfaction upon that which 
has been accomplished, but we do not rest content. There remains much 
to be done, and we look to members for assistance. They can at least 
make known to others the benefits of membership of the Association, and 
by helping the Association they are helping themselves. A larger member- 
ship would enable the Association to enlarge its journal and to introduce 
new features; thus its usefulness would be increased and i Al 


ts influence 
more widely felt. 


* * x * * 


Last month we gave publicity to a letter from Mr. H. D. Roberts, 
Hon. Secretary of the Library Association Education Committee, with 
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reference to a proposed Summer School in London tius year, but we are 
sorry to learn taat the response has not been encouraging. We can only 
attribute this to carelessness on the part of assistants, and not to any want 


of sympathy with the proposal. London assistants especially should 
heartily support the movement, but many provincial assistants should also 
find it possible to attend. The meeting, if held, would probably be 


arranged for June or July, and we suggest that no more delightful and 
profitable way of spending a portion of one’s holiday could be devised than 
this. Names of intending students should be sent to Mr. Roberts without 
delay, and we sincerely hope that next month we may have to report that 
the support guaranteed is sufficient to ensure the meeting being held. 


LONDON EASTERN LIBRARIES FOOTBALL CLUB. 

Those of our readers who are followers of the national winter game 
will be glad to hear of the success of the Eastern Libraries Football Club 
—a team composed of assistants connected with libraries in the districts 
east of London. During the past month four matches were played and 
won, v'z. :— 


February 28th, v. Walthamstow Pupil Teachers. Won 3—1. 
March 7th, v. East Ham Pupil Teachers. Won 5—0. 
March 14th, v. West Ham Institute. Won 6—4. 


March 21st, v. Walthamstow Pupil Teachers. Won 5—1. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Baker, Mr. Ernest A., M.A., Librarian, Wallasey, to be Borough 
Librarian, Woolwich. [The other selected candidates were Messrs. 
Aldred (Southwark), *Chambers (Plumstead), Dougan (Oxford), 
*Lewin (Port Elizabeth) and Powell (Birmingham), Mr. Powell 
afterwards withdrew.] 

*Scott, Mr. J. C., Sub-Librarian, Stockport, to be Librarian, West- 
houghton. 

Waucu, Mr. W. G., Assistant Librarian, Edinburgh, to be Librarian, 
Stirling. 

*WriGtey, Mr. M. J., Senior Assistant, to be Sub-Librarian, Stockport. 


*Broapunurst, ir. H. P., Junior Assistant, to be Senior Assistant, 
Stockport. 

Cray, Mr. W., Sub-Librarian, Limehouse, to be Librarian, Southend- 
on-Sea. [The other selected candidates were Messrs. Farrow (Lewis- 
ham), *Harris (:iornsey), *Hatcher (West Ham), *Radcliffe (East 
Ham), and *Sureties (Hornsey).] 


* Member L.A.A. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Senior: Miss M. Gilbert, Fulham; Messrs. J. McGilchrist, M.A., 
Wallasey; P. J. Mortimore, North Camberwell; F. G. S. Port, Camber- 
well Central; and R. G. Williams, Wallasey. 


Junior: Messrs. J. Searson, Mitchell Library, and H. G. Swift, 
Wallasey. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
Notice to Library Authorities.—We shall be pleased to publish 
under this heading, free of charge, particulars of vacancies, if informa 


tion ts sent not later than the 26th of each month. 





The Director of the London School of Economics invites applications 
from young gentlemen with library experience who would be disposed to 
assist in supervising the Reading Room on one or two evenings per 
week. Application in first instance by letter to the Librarian, The School 
of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 





ADDRESSES. 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public Library, 
Plumstead (Telephone—45 Woolwich). 

Hon. Secretary—Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, St. George’s Library, 236, Cable 
Street, E. 


Hon. Secretary, Education Sub-Committee—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon (Telephone—394 Croydon). 


Hon. Librarian—Mr. A. H. Carter, Public Library, St. Martin’s Lane, 
V 


Hon. Editor—Mr. Hugh Smith, Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., to whom 
matter for the May number should be sent not later than April 18th. 
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